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He was also influenced by two apprehensions of a more immediate
nature: that James would not passively accept exclusion but would
involve the country in civil war in defence of his rights; and that exclu-
sion would affect adversely the interest in the succession of the Prince
of Orange. Nor were personal considerations entirely absent: he dis-
trusted Shaftesbury's principles and methods and could never sink to
being a mere member of his party. It is possible also that he suspected
Shaftesbury of an intention to make Monmouth heir-presumptive; but
though Monmouth undoubtedly had aspirations of that sort, and
though Shaftesbury may have encouraged those aspirations, it is doubt-
ful that he seriously supported his candidature.1

Halifax had no support in the debate: single-handed he met all the
arguments of Shaftesbury and of his followers, such as Essex and Sunder-
land. The opponents of the Bill had been daunted by its easy passage
through the Commons and were disinclined for a contest with the other
House in which they saw little prospect of victory; but Halifax put new
heart into them; he actually achieved, in the opinion of his contem-
poraries, that rare feat of influencing votes by his oratory, and secured
defeat of the Bill on its first reading by 63 to 30.

James for the moment was saved, but Halifax hastened to show that
his action on the Exclusion Bill did not free him from all apprehensions
regarding the succession of a Catholic to the throne. The day following
that on which the Bill was thrown out he introduced in the Lords a
scheme for stringently limiting the prerogative in the case of the
succession of a papist to the throne, and for the banishment of James
during Charles's lifetime or for a period of five years.

During the few weeks that intervened between the rejection by the
Lords of the Exclusion Bill and the prorogation of Parliament on
January 10, the Whig majority in the House of Commons lost all sense
of moderation and proportion. They addressed the King asking him
to remove Halifax from his counsels for ever, on the pretext that he had
advised the dissolution of the last Parliament, but quite obviously on
account of his opposition to the Exclusion Bill; for the same real
reason, but on a different pretext, they drew up articles of impeachment
against Sir Edward Seymour; they attacked Jeffreys and Chief Justice
North for hindering petitions for a new parliament and Scroggs for dis-
charging the grand jury when Shaftesbury had made his presentment
against James and the Duchess of Portsmouth; and they concluded their
proceedings with a series of thirteen resolutions in which they bound
themselves not to grant supply until an Exclusion Bill was passed, made

1 For a full discussion of Halifax's attitude to Exclusion before Parliament
met see Foxcroft, I, 233-45.